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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
} . PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1872. . No. 24. 
i > 
. AT JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 
S. W. Corner 7th and Arch Street, 
May be found a variety of OPTIO ANS MATHEMATIOAL 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. PHILOSOPHIOAL INSTRU 
REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. MAKERS IMPORT ‘ 
| «& Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; 
Pine Apple Grenadine, 31% ; Glasvce, Telescopes, Botanical Classes, Drawing tn 
so Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37}; 
; ° : struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
ao te haere wom 124 to 313; Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
' ercales an intz in variety; 
£ 8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; aokaeekaae ne — Paper, and drawing => 
li Several lots of thin Fabrics at 25 cts; Magic Lanterns oad tides, Thesmametess. Re- 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; semete Globes, Klectric Seoshinen Bhanseieeé 
_Men's Gauz Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00; Coils, re Sauna, Gebvaibe t ona. &o., &e. 
We have just from an importer a large invoice of The followin Pilanusie anata ae int of 10 cents 
| fans, which will be sold at much less than cost of] » ot mts 8 roomy oom 
‘ importation. Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 
STOKES & WOOD, 2 et "i lor 
. ® c Lanterns ‘ 
§. W. cor: Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila.,| « 4° Philosophical Instraments, 66“ 
851 
SELLING OUT! SELLING oUT!! |_*¥ , 
; TO CLOSE BUSINESS. LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
x eosin CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. : 
JOHN J. LYTLE, This newly established and modern built house, 
: Philadel located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the t 
¥ 7th & Spring ee SaaeeeR ; n rete Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) 1st, 1872, = 
Having engaged in another occupation intends to | under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
Y close out his Entire Stock of take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
DRY G 0 0D 8 in search of comfort and enjoyment. 
AT The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
REDUCED PRI CES. Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
2 depot and steamboat landing. 
i DRESS GOODS, Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 
| SHAWLS, GLOVES, 7 ‘hii, ‘thai. 
| HOSIERY, &c. TERMS. 
Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Please gi give him a call as he will Il sell very cheap. Seventh Mo. aly) 8th mo. August, $3.00 
| CLOSING OUT. ont shay Cir, 7 af on, address P. 0. Box J1, 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 7 We. W. & HL C. GREEN, 
PRICES TO SUIT. Proprietors. 
; 4 Do not fail to call at WEST END HOUSE 
y* : BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, (Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N 
26 South Second Street. J., is now open for the reception of guests. Eighty 
NTS WANTED feat from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. 
of ROF. FOWLER'S GREAT “WORK. A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual I[noter- Sita a ainekiendanablaes 
relations : Love, Its Laws, Power, etc. JOB SCOTTS'’ WORKS. 
; . Send for specimen pages and circulars, with terms.| 4 few nearly perfect copies in sheets on hand and” 
j Address Nationat Pusuisuine Co., Phila., Pa. for sale by JOHN COMLY, 
1. ISAAO G. TYSON, 144 N. Teh St. 
PHOTOCRAPHER, WATKIN'S GLEN, 
q 240 N. Eighth Street. An Illustrated Descriptive Guide Book of. Price, 
; Photographing in all its branches, Special atten-! post-paid, 50 cents. For sale by 
tion given to copying old pictures. J. COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 
; 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find « 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the couvtry will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


BOOEXS 


I88UBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz JonNsON, 


F RIES DB’ 
A CARD. 


The Woman’s Branch of the Socizty FoR THE PRE- 
VENTION oF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious to obtain more annua! subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some coutribution to it. The payment of $1.00 
& year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur- 
nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Garoline E. White, 
President, 2113 Pine Street ; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 
509 N. Sixth Street; to Mrs. Mary Earle, Green 
above Linden, Germantown, or to the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, in which contributions will 
be acknowledged. Please give name and address. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 






















gousnal of she Vedune, 2 —— $1 a; ave ao . SOO. Ti pp...... ss A .Price 25¢. 
ittier’s Introduction, $1.60. Janney’s of Geo. Fox imar 8s80D ls. 

Barly Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works ‘sone oo 4 a for Pirst- -day 8c Prise we 
of Isaac —— m,évels, OS. Mistery of Deleware Ga, Pa GRAd, |. CASS CORSONSs SUES TEswerccesocccasoccooes le 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,”| Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 6 cents, 50 cts adosen. Dissertation) Jang Jounson. Part Second ............. Price 20c. 


the Christian Minis by John Jackson, 50 cts. You 
“riends’ Manusl, by Benj. dial a "€ | Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
soe "sarly Gorraptiona of Cariotenity, on, Liver Serehoreks,| alke with the Children; or, Quevtions aad As 
» 80c. , n; or, Questions und An- 
féc. The Crucified and Quickened Cc rietian, 25e. Tour to West awers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 


Indies. R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Friends’ . 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8.M.J.,| JANE JouNngon. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 


Me nate, aca a ae ee 18 nena Be. 
y ra chener anny'’s ristmas, m the Moun- 
tein, S00. “Bay your own Sirecrion,” lOc. Conversations on | @miliar Conversations on the Queries. By 


Religious Subjects, 75c. 
Questions on the Old ae = Questions on the New 
Testament. aTeacher. Each 25 
“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 aie cloth, 75 cts 
Bible and Testament. one vol, 60 cts. 
Divisions in the Society of Friend: by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. siditional when sent by mail. 
Mangiace Cerriricares, Vine Rammaent in boxes, $4.00. 
Photograph Likeness x simile autograph atteched) of John 
“a. at 25c, 50c and $1 “0 


Hageiet E. Stocery. 18mo 136 pp.... .Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnson. 


TOHN OCOMLY., 144 N. Seventh Rt 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........seeecere Price 75c 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PPocccccceccccece ccccccceccsoosece Price 20c 





701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 








ee 144 Be event Be CARPETINGS. 
NEW BOOKS. ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 

thee Fae tar Whites - postpaid.| Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 

Beauties of Upham, Morris, | 1.50 “ BENJAMIN CREEN, 


Little Gems for Little People, 8.H.P., 1.00 s 
For sale by John Comly, 144 N. 7th St. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


m29ps28 4933 North Second St, Philada, 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872.. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 
A few copies still on hand. 
Guide Book of Watkin’s Glen. Price 25 and 50 cts. 


Philadelphia and its Environs. Price 50 cts. 
For sale by J. COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 
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JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 





TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twenry-minta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarze DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 


the mning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cugcxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. mongy-onvers ; the latter preferred. Monty sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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for Friends’ [ntelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued feom page 357.) 

The concern of Nicholas and Margaret 
Brown, in their visit in 1848, extended to New 
Orleans, and some of the Southwestern and 
Western States, in part of which Wm. B. 
Steer, an elder of Waterford, Va.,accompanied 
them. They travelled by public conveyance. 
W. B.S., in a letter dated Waterford, Va., 
31 month 31st, 1872, ia relation to this visit, 
says : 

“On the 22d of the 11th month, 1848, I 
left Washington, D. C, in company with 
Nicholas and Margaret Brown, expecting to 
accompany them to New Orleans, and other 
places. We were at many places and meet- 
ings previous to reaching Caarleston, South 
Carolina. When we arrived there circum- 
stances required that I should return home 
which [ did. 

“TI think it was on this journey they visited 
Kentucky, Tennessee, &v.” Of this visit we 
have no further account. 

The following interesting letter to her friend, 
Jane Johnson, written from her home in 
Canada, will show the workings of her mind 
amid her family cares, and also the com- 
mencement of a preparation for further labor 
in this “Southern Land :” 

“ PickERING, CANADA West, 7th mo. 25th, 1851, 


“‘ Thy last favor, my dear Jane, should have 





been replied to earlier, but for the multiplic- 
ity of earth’s cares, which continue to hang 
clusteringly around my borders. Our dear 
precious Harriet J. Moore could give thee 
a little bird’s-eye view of my home duties. 
They are many, they are various, impressive- 
ly calling for great watchfulness, even unto 
prayer. Harriet has told thee, no doubt, of 
the sweet lovely band that sojourned for a 
short space under our humble roof [at the 
time of Y.M., (?)]. Oh! it’s a bright spot 
on memory’s page. She has also told thee of 
our favored annual gathering. Truly, I can 
fully respond to the utterings of thy heart as 
respects your yearly solemnity, ‘that we are 
not a forsaken people.’ And truly does the 
petition oftimes arise, that we may more earn- 
estly and fervently rally to the standard. I 
can fully share in that feeling in which there 
seems to be no good thing in us—no 
capacity to command even a good thought. 

“Well, dear, in this let us rejoice. Our 
desertions cannot in any degree, compare 
with those of that spotless Being—even the 
Immaculate Son of God, when in the extrem- 
ity of suffering, he queried with his Heavenly 
Father, ‘ Why hast Thou forsaken me.’ Hold 
fast, my beloved friend upon that grain of 
faith which may be mercifully vouchsafed, 
even to the keeping of thy head above the 
billows. Remember the Blessed Master was 
nigh, even when the Disciples were near sink- 
ing. Oh! thie gracious words, ‘ Fear not, it 
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is I,’ In all the tossings which the poor mind 


is subject to, I have always found it safe to be 
willing to perish at the footstool of Heavenly 
Love. 

“ The consoling language of‘ Peace be still,’ 
has been as the sure Anchor, and so, my love, 
it has been with thee. Thou feels at this mo- 
ment, as my pen moves, inexpressibly near 
my heart. Why isitso? Is any new trial 
awaiting either of us? How are the far- 
away objects of thy tenderest affections? I 
can but feel interested in all that concerns my 
Jane, and I doubt not thou art preparing thy 
mind for coming events, be they what they 
may. 

“It is easy to give advice, methinks thou 
wilt say, but when sorrow and affliction come 
within our own borders, it is then the lan- 
guage arises,‘Oh! that this cup may pass 
from.me? Then it is that the resigned lan- 
guage must ultimately triumph, ‘Not my will, 
but Thine be done.’ How this sweetens the 
bitter draught ! 

“The pointing of the finger, what saith 
it ? Idare hardly give utterance to the cogi- 
tation of my mind, so unsettled and undefined 
is the prospect. So much is involved in our 
goings forth, that I do not know how it will 
terminate. The far West and South are held 
to view as a requisition, in order to fill up the 
day’s work. But shall I say to thee, all 
nature shrinks, so various are the difficulties. 
Iam ready to doubt our getting off this Fall, 
and yet I know not, and now I will leave the 
subject. 

“T have had a precious token of dear Har- 
riet’s love. She has returned with her 
penny. How sweet the reward! She was 
the bearer of good tidings tous. Her path- 
way seems one of consolation. How different 
from some who have to be as sharp threshing 
instruments to attack the mountains! Well, 
I am content, to be just what I am fitted for, 
only a little one in the Flock. 

M. Brown.” 

The following letters to the same Friend give 
evidence of a high condition of spiritual life, 
and that the prospect of the western and south- 
ern journey remains with her : 

‘“Proxerine, Canapa Wast, 4th mo. 8th, 1852. 


“My precious Jane, for truly thou feels 
near and dear to my best feelings, notwith- 
standing thou may seem to have just cause 
for chiding, that no answer to thy last most 
welcome sheet has been forthcoming long ere 
this. Well, suffice it just to say, that I could 
more than fill a page with the whys and 
wherefores, but what would it all avail ? This 
is tosome of us a very chequered state of be- 
ing, so that my priacipal business seems to be, 
to become reconciled to things as they arise 
jn the path of life. 
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“T often have to remember the language of 
the great Apostle, that he had nought to 
boast of but his oft infirmities, and truly 
may I acknowledge that weakness is mine at 
every point. Are there not seasons, dear 
Jane, when the very grasshopper is a burden? 
And how little the mind is able to bear of 
even the common occurrences of the day! Is 
it any wonder that the dear Master should so 
impressively inculcate in his followers the ne- 
cessity of watchfulness? ‘ Watch and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.’ ‘ What I say 
unto one, I say unto all, Watch.’ Herein is 
true safety, and out of it, how liable we are 
toerr! This I know from sad experience ! 
How consoling is the certainty that we have 
a High Priest who is touched with a feeling 
sense Of all our infirmities! Who compassion- 
ates us because of the integrity of our hearts ! 

“Therefore, my dear, lift upthy head in 
hope. Continue to cast thy care upon 
One who clothes the lillies, and feeds the ra- 
vens. One whose providential care and 
blessing are doubtless over those who 
love Him. And such, my dear, has been thy 
clothing for many a year, so that thou canst 
in sincerity of heart, adopt the language, 
‘Lo! I have left all to follow Thee!’ 
Well, now gird up the loins of thy mind, 
and stand firm for the ever blessed Truth. 

“ Why my pen should move in the preced- 
ing way, I must leave. Is there a cause ? Art 
thou compassing the mountains of opposition 
of various kinds? Well, ifso, I-am prepared 
to enter into sympathy with thee. Exper- 
ience has taught me how unavailing it is to 
dwell here, rather than commit all to 
Him who seeth not with the eye of a 
man. But, ‘a word to the wise is sufficient.’ 

“T have just finished a letter to my dear 
Harriet, in which I have spoken of sickness 
and death in our family circle. Another 
sweet cherub (a grand-child) has been taken 
from us; but all in love and mercy, no 
doubt! Notwithstanding these trials my 
dear Nicholas and poor self have been very 
much from home through the past winter. I 
have sometimes thought that perbaps we 
may be doing up our work in varigus places, 
so that when we leave home for our long wes- 
tern and southern journey, if we should not 
be permitted to return, nothing like an accu- 
sing spirit of neglecting duties at home could 
arise to cloud the heavenly prospects of enter- 
ing into the Mansions of Eternal Rest and 
Peace. What is there not worth suffering for, 
in order that this may be obtained ! For me, 
I feel that the lowest seat in the heav- 
enly mansion, is better than ree 7 


‘¢ PicKERING, 12th mo. 28th, 1853. 
“ My dear J, I should be sadly grieved did I 











believe for a moment, thou couldst think the 
silence of my pen could possibly originate 
from any but the one only true cause,—inca- 
pacity for this precious intercourse. Ah! any 
time, and just now especially my own mind 
is such a prey to sorrow and sadness, that 
truly it seems hardly kind to attempt to ad- 
dress thee. However, I can assure thee, thou 
hast shared largely in feelings of sympathy ; 
and not thou alone, but the bereaved one who 
sits lonely in her solitary chamber! I have 
indeed entered there, and with my mind’s eye 
beheld the agonizing void! Oh! these 
bereavements ! how awful they are! Then 
truly, the earth is moved out of its place! 

“I too have recently passed through a 
scene that seemed as much as poor human 
nature could endure! Truly, now it has 
passed, it is as thou observed, “as if a mighty 
storm had passed over us.” My dear, when 
I read thy sweet sad sheet, I could but ex- 
claim mentally, ‘surely the cup is passing 
from one to the other, even a very bitter 
cup.’ 
wy have been at the couch of a lovely 
niece, who has just numbered twenty sum- 
mers! She was called upon to make the sur- 
render of all that was dear. A companion 
that was her idol, a sweet babe, one year old; 
a beloved mother whose affections were cen- 
tered on this ast leaf on the stem; these, with 
the bright prospects that wealth can give, were 
al, all joyfully surrendered for the joys 
of the spirit-world where she longed to go! 

“She was sensible that the moment had come 
for her final close! She called all to her, and 
putting her arms around their necks, kissed 
them, saying she was going to her Heavenly 
Father’s rest. The hardest struggle was to 
resign her babe ! 

“IT have been thus particular, my dear, per- 
adventure, thou wilt be able to gather some 
gleam of consolation to find we are all dealt 
with very much alike, and that thou art not 
alone in the path of sorrow. Truly, life isa 
chequered scene, and I am inclined to think 
we make it more so by our want of resigna- 
tion. However, this i know to be my own 
sorrowful experience. 

“I have great faith in that Power that 
does and can give the victory. Let us then, 
thank God and take fresh courage, remem- 
bering for our comfort the consoling language 
of the dear Master, “ Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.’ How precious this 
ought to be to us! z 

“Oh! the loss of my own dear sister [Su- 
sanna Jewett] is so great, that I fear to dwell 
upon it. A public loss truly; and though 
she was taken in the autumn of life, yet 
shé was so vigorous in both body and mind, 
it could hardly be realized that the time of 
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her sojourn amongst us had fully reached 
the period of advanced age. But so it is! 
and when we are called upon to relinquish 
some of our strong-holds, We are ever ready 
to say, ‘Oh! that this cup might but pass 
from me!’ But how sweet the language, ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ 

“Our love is affectionately extended to 
thyself, and thy dear uncle, Joseph Warner. 
I often think of him with feelings of deep in- 
terest, and I can but believe that the consol- 
ing language offered to one formerly, may be 
applicable to him: ‘ Thy prayers and thine 
alms rise in sweet memorial before me.’ This has 
come to me without my seeking for it. I pen 
it in sincerity. 

“If thou thinkest best, 
say to dear M., with my love, that a 
Judge of the widow, and a Father to her fa- 
therless children, is God in His holy habita- 
tion. I cannot but hope she may rest her hopes 
of comfort and consolation on this sure Rock 
of safety. 

“T should love to see you all once more. 
Perhaps next Fall may bring something 
forth ; but this we must leave. We know 
not what is before us. 


thou mayst 


M. Brown.” 
The next year after writing this letter, 
[1854] she and her husband attended Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and made an extensive 
religious visit West and South ; which concern 
the preceding letters show she had long had on 
her mind; but I have been unable to find 
any letter written by her on that journey, or 
any record of the events attending it. We 
may safely infer, however, that they were con- 
tinually alive to the importance of their mis- 
sion, and to every requisition of their Heav- 
enly Father, throughout their journey, and 
that they returned with the reward of Peace. 

In 1855 she writes again : 
“Picxerina, C. W. 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 


“ My precious J. Notwithstanding no visi- 
ble response has reached my borders since my 
last to thee, still I feel such a yearning in my 
heart thee-ward that I must e’en present 
myself as an unbidden guest to thy view. I . 
am in no wise concerned, however, as to the 
welcome it may receive. Such is the knit- 
ting of our hearts, that although silence may 
ensue on both sides for a long, long time, it is 
no evidence of the lack of a right kind of 
feeling between us. I have myself been so 
plunged into the chaos of care and thought 
since I last saw thee, that the most I could do 
was to strive to keep the right kind of bal- 
ance, which I fear was not always preserved. 
But, thanks be to the All-wise Preserver! He 
mercifully compassionates all our infirmities, 
and‘ when we have erred, He looks upon us as 
He did upon poor Peter, so that a sense of 
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gives. Have we not all great cause to bless 
and praise His great goodness. 

“ The preceding is merely the ackowledg- 
ment of His compassion to poor erring me. 
Thou, my precious J., being more secluded 
from the tumultuous cares of a farm house, 
hast not the many besetments of those whose 
situation may be less favored. But think not, 
my beloved, that by writing thus, I am dis- 
posed to murmur at my present allotment. 
On the contrary, I have abundant cause 
to number my blessings, for truly they are 
more than I deserve. 

“TI only felt like talking to thee this morn- 
ing, and when I took the pen, it was merely 
to speak to thee of our dear Priscilla Cadwal- 
lader, who has been with us most endearingly. 
She took us all by surprise at our last Half 
Year’s Meeting, on Yonge Street, where she 
was most sweetly engaged in her Master's 
cause, after which she returned to Mendon, 
to attend their Quarterly Meeting. We part- 
ed from her, however, with the understanding 
that she would return and go through the re- 

mainder of the Meetings. This she did. She 
came into the Province east of us. A Friend 
brought her to our house. She met with a 
very large collection of people at our Meeting, 
to whom she bore a most powerful testimony 
to the ever blessed Truth. Appointments 
were sent ahead for her, to take all the Meet- 
ings at which she had not been. 

“ My Nicholas and self accompanied her in 
our carriage. Our circle was about 75 miles. 
At the close of one Meeting near the last, she 
observed to me that she felt her work in Can- 
ada was about finished. I can truly say, the 


power afforded her, seemed to increase. We 
took her to Toronto, and accompanied her | 
and the friend with her to the steamboat. We | 


INTELLIGENCER. 
error is present,and He mercifully for-| wedding times, and without its being of our 
own immediate family, we were greatly im- 
mersed in company. * * * * I have 
plead off from our friends in order that I 
might say a few wordstothee. * * 
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‘‘ Now, my dear, what shall I say in reply 


to thy sheet of 8th month? I can only 
say, if I could have greeted thee in this way, 
I would have done so, but truly I seemed for 
a length of time so suspended between Earth 
and Heaven, that all was sealed in regard to 
future movements. I did not know that I 
had given utterance to the cogitations of 
my mind to any respecting Baltimore, but I 
suppose something might have escaped me in 
the fulness of my heart, which wes taken hold 


of as a certainty. It was, however, a 
great relief to me when I found dear Ann 
Weaver was on the very track I had seen. 
But now, I don’t know. We had a bitter 
cvpto partake of, when last in that city, so 
that the mournful language of my heart is, 
‘Cause me not to return to Jonathan’s 
house, lest I perish there.’ But, however, 
be this as it may, I increasingly desire to be 
found diligent in the work of the day, that 
the end may crown all. 

“Be assured, my precious J., thy letters 
are sweet to my taste. But 1 want thee to 
bear in mind, that J am but a poor unprofita- 
bleservant. I have nothing that I can call my 
own. Hence my dependence is on the Rock 
alone, and this, my dear, I feel assured, is 
also thy stay and support. And may it con- 
tinue to be, not only our Alpha, but our 
Omega also. So shall we witness the ever- 
lasting arms of Divine mercy to encircle us, 
warding off all that would hurt or destroy the 
precious Life which is hid with Christ in God. 
So be it, saith my soul. 

“ My Nicholas says, ‘Tell J. she can come 


parted under feelings not soon to be forgot-| here in one day.’ So dear, look at it, and 


ten. 


“She could not then decide with respect to | Joseph. 


Baltimore or home. But the latter was 
adopted. A few lines from her companion 
dated at Buffalo, gave us the information, 
and I can but hope she is now reaping the 
sweet reward ‘of well done.’ 

“T have been thus particular, because I 
knew thou, with others of her Friends, 
would be glad to hear of her movements at 
the last. -.o™ , ” ° 

M. Brown.” 

Scarcely had this faithful servant, M. B., 
accomplished one labor before another rose to 
her view. This may be dimly seen in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ Pioxerina, C. W., 11th mo. 22d, 1856. 

“My own dear J. I can hardly begin to 
tell thee of the chaos of care and thought, thy 
precious little sheet foand me in. It was 


see if it will not do. Our best love to uncle 
Thine, truly, M.” 
“ Pickerina, C. W., 3d mo. 7th, 1857. 
“In once more resuming the pen, my dear 
J., most gladly would the undertaking be 
entered upon, were [ in possession (after a 
long silence), of ought that would in any de- 
gree strengthen and encourage thy drooping 
mind, for methinks I see thee in the valley. 
Well, my dear, where can we dwell more 
safely in this day, when the potsherds of the 
earth are smiting one against another. For, 
whatever commotion is prevailing out of or in 
the camp, no matter what its origin may be, 
it is of the family of Smiters. I cannot but 
think, that if each one (including myself) 
was more engaged to study to be quiet, and 
mind our own business, there would be less of 
saying, ‘ Report and we will report it.’ This 
state of things obtained foothold at an early 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Domestic life is the school of patience. Its 
duties, its difficulties, and its delights, too, 
are constantly recurring. Only the work of 
to-day can be done today. There is a same- 
ness also in the mere external form, and ever- 
recurring round that ‘must disgust, or make 
one a mere mechanical drudge, unless the 
heart is put into the work, and the little, 
common, trivial acts are made the embodi- 
ment of noble ends. Step by step, stitch by 
stitch, stroke by stroke, th> work goes on. 
One round of duty is completed only to com- 
mence another. Every day is a lesson and 
a practical exercise in patience. It is a good 
lesson, and we need to learn and practice it. 
It helps us to do another work which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the perfection of hu- 
man character and the happiness of home, 
and that is the surrender of self. When two 
persons unite in the marriage relation they 
become one by mutual concessions. They 
mutually approach each other. There is 
much to give up as well as to give on both 
sides. There are many sharp corners to be 
rounded off, many rough surfaces to be made 
smooth, and many crooked ways to be made 
straight, and irregularities to be adjusted. 
Some of these are in the very grain of the 
constitution ; some of them have been con- 
firmed and hardened into habit, and it is dif- 
ficult to make any impression upon them. 
Neither must seek to make self the standard, 
and to exact all the surrender and conformi- 
ty from the other. Neither must seek to 
become the other, but something better than 
either. When two substances unite, chemi- 
cally, the result is a substance different from 
either of its components. So it should be in 


period of this Society. But I believe there 
have always been preserved some of the true 
Israel of God ; those who have stood all the 
buffetings of the day, willing to suffer with 
the seed. 


“ Well, these are of the number upon whose 
shoulders the ark containing the precious 
testimonies rests. This view, which is some- 
times mercifully granted, eicourages me in 
the full belief that we are under the superin- 
tending care of a merciful Father, so that if 
we wrest not ourselves out of His hané, He 
will keep us in every time of trial. 

“Thus far have I strayed with the pen 
without adverting to thy last two choice 
eheets. They always cheer and gladden my 
heart. 

“ Rumors in several ways have reached us 
of thy dear uncle’s continued indisposition ; 
and notwithstanding my feelings quail at the 
sure prospect ahead, still there is so much 
brightness in the view, that truly there is 
nothing in reality to mourn about; so that 
the rising language of my heart is, ‘ Rejoice 
evermore, and in everything give thanks.’ 
This I know is an attainment not at our com- 
mand. Still, He that knows our infirmities, 
and in mercy compassionates our weakness, 
will not, in the time of extremity, withhold 
His arm of Power. Therefore, let us con- 
tinue to trust in Him who clotheth the lillies 
and feedeth the ravens. His providential 
care and blessing are doubtless over those 
who love and fear Him. 

“T note thy consoling hint at domestic har- 
mony. How consoling! how comforting! I 
know full well how to participate with thee 
in the precious feeling. Truly may I ac- 


knowledge, my lines have fallen in pleasant : 
places, es y hildren io the Gunite ene al] | Marriage. The result should be favorable to 


we could ask as to visibles, and I can but ane -_ wife. Each one — become 
think they are under the Forming Hand for | ‘Tee? Bodier, stronger, purer, and wiser 
good. should attain a higher excellence than either 

ili ees sii ieee iii sili could attain alone. This will always be the 
To what A mA all a i, I aan leave One were whee the rele of Sees 1 agg 93 

7 . . ; ; render, accommodation, and help. ac 
thing is certain— Love is the main spring. It should inquire, What can I yield? In what 
just presents in this wise: ‘Who among the 


d “ Sheets ail respect and how far can [ conform ? 
ene the | come over to Macedon an Every day will bring occasions to put our 
help us? My heart would greet the true 


hel d ld find dial principles to the test. There are diversities 
eaicee tees ae aaa aa Cord‘al | of taste, of feeling, of opinion, of judgment, 


of principle. Happy are those gwho can 
“ My love awaits the acceptance of all my i . ore 


; yield their own preferences so cheerfully that 
friends. Thou knowest who they are. To thy | the diversities of character are suftened and 
household, it flows without weight or measure. 


: : : : shaded off into harmonious varieties, and 
I think thou wilt conclude it is time for me | not hardened into irritating and hostile op- 
to lay down my pen. I am myself certain of 


. position. 
it.: Dost thou know that on the 4th of the 


A great part of the sum of domestic mise- 
present month [ numbered seventy-two years ? ry is caused by this want of mutual accom- 
Affectionately thine as ever, 


modation, in apparently trivial things. It is 
M. B.” |as though the builder had left here and 
there in the floor, partitions and passages, 
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(To be continued ) 
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the sharp points of nails to pierce the feet 
and rend the garments ; or as though a thuv- 
sand rough surfaces and sharp corners were 
fretting the inmates, and loose, ill-fitting 
joints were annoying them. If we could see 
the spiritual house as we see the natural, we 
should discover all these defects in the very 
walls. We could see the marks and scars of 
all painful collisions; the want of propor- 
tion and harmony in the various apartments. 
I repeat, then, if we desire to have the work 
in our spiritual building go on harmoniously 
to a successful and noble issue, we must seek 
harmony in little things. Our intercourse must 
be courteous and respectful. We must be 
filled with that worthy fear which is the off- 
spring of love, not the fear of each other, but 
fear tor each other—fear of ourselves that 
we may be wanting in some attention or re- 
spect; fear that we may do less tor each 
other and exact more from each other than 
we ought. In a word, we must seek the 
good of each other and of all in the house, 
and around that end as a centre the life of 


each and all should revolve in freedom.— 
Chauncey Giles, in New Jerusalem Messenger. 


OP 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARITY. 


Rather than with language touch so high 


a theme as charity, it were better to point to 
the vivid picture of its very embodiment, the 
Master. 

But a word from one who has known the 
sweetness of this holy grace; from one who 
has felt the bitterness of thut whica is harsh, 
upjust and suspecting, may be indulged. 

Behold an angel enduring long and up- 
braiding not, the sunshine ot whose face is 
joy to the children, the touch of whose hand 
is comfort to the poor, the music of whose 
voice is hope to the erring! Her name is Char- 
ity. Let those who would be fit images of 
their God, co-heirs with Christ, mould their 
character after this pure model. 

The bare-foot boy by the roadside, receiv- 
ing the cold notice of many, is brightened 
into joy with the kindly word, and carries in 
his heart through all succeeding years and 
into the eternal world the image of the one, 
who only spoke a cheering word to an insig- 
nificant boy. 

A man borne down with the burden of pov- 
erty, lies fainting by the way-side, unpitied 
by the world; a kindly hand leads him into 
the highway of prosperity, and he carries in 
his heart through all succeeding years and 
into the eternal world the image of the one, 
thus willing to aid, at little sacrifice, an un- 
fortunate man. 

When one ina far off country who has been 
wasting his substance in riotous living, con- 


demned by the world, is touched with the 
tender sympathy of a fellow probationer and 
returns to his Father’s House, he carries with 
| him throvgh all succeeding years and into 
the eternal world the image of the one, who 
only showed an outcast charity’s image— 
Christ’s image upon a human heart. 

The smile, the gentle word, the sympathet- 
ic tear, picture to others the reality of our 
lives and fill others with the desire to learn 
of our Teacher. 

These little emanations of the Christ life 
going unconsciously into the very depths of 
souls are greater than we think. They are 
God’s best ministers. 

Let us cherish the promptings of this 
heaven-born virtue and allow it freely to 
send abroad into the darkened heart its rays 
of joy, of comfort, of happiness ; cheering 
sorrow, veiling error, and drawing toward 
our Father’s House the poor forlorn wan- 


derer. W. D. R. 


JOSEPH RULE, 


To the Editor of the British Friend.—-Dear 
Friend :—The sight of the grave-stone of 
Joseph Rule, associated with those of the 
Penns, Penningtons, and Elwoods, at “ Jor- 
dans,” which we visited for the first time at 
the annual Monthly Meeting last week, has 
revived the recollection of a MS., the origi- 
nal of which was in the possession of the late 
Sarah Dimsdale. I inclose thee a copy, iu 
case thou should think it of sufficient inter- 
est and graphic simplicity to be made more 
generally known. Cowbrey Farm-house, from 
which the letter is dated, is now pulled down, 
to make room for a modern mansion. It was 
situate in a retired and beautiful valley, in a 
richly wooded part of Herefordshire, and 
was my wife’s native place. The farmer and 
his wife there alluded to were her grandpar- 
ents, one of the sons being, of course, her own 
father. She well remembers the traditions 
about Joseph Rule, and the savour of inno- 
cence and simplicity he left behind him. The 
adjoining county of Monmouthshire, and that 
portion of Herefordshire, were formerly ac- 
counted in Wales.—l am thy friend sincere- 
] Wma. Bennert. 


7 London, 10th of 6th mo., 1872. 

Joseph Rule.—The history of Joseph Rule 
is rather interesting and remarkable. He 
was formerly a waterman, employed on the 
river Thames, and called then one of the 
“ Lack a-daysy Men,” from his repeating that 
word in case of difficulty or danger, instead 
of swearing. It is believed that afterwards 
he became a member of the Society of Friends, 


and lived fur some time alone in great sim- 
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plicity in a white cottage at the corner of 
Upton Lane, built for him by Zachariah 
Cockfield, which is still there. He went 
through London, preaching the necessity of 
repentance to the people in the streets, and 
carried in his hands a small white Bible (now 
in Sarah Dimsdale’s possession). In conse- 
quence of an attempted intrusion of a thief 
he was much alarmed, and left Upton after- 
wards, never to return. He was clad entire- 
ly in white (or undyed) clothing, a custom 
which he adopted to attract attention, and 
particularly to gain entrance amongst persons 
of influence and wealth. 

Joseph Rule was a frequent and welcome 
visitor at Wansted House, Essex, where he 
was often engaged in rowing Lord Tilney’s 
family on the water in the grounds. His 
latter years seem to have passed in Wales. 
His faithfulness and humility appear to have 
been exemplary, and caused him to be much 
beloved and respected by all classes of per- 
sous. After his long and usefal life was end- 
ed, he was interred at Jordans, and though 
his funeral took place in the 5th Month, a 
shower of snow, which fell while the compa- 
ny were assembled round the grave, formed 
a completely white covering over the coffin. 
At this solemn time Isaac Sharples repeated 
the words, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile.” 

Extract of a letter from — Rule, 
dated Cowbrey Farm, near Ross, Hereford- 
shire, 17th of 4th Month, i766 :-— 

“ Dear Friend,—In that love which reaches 
over sea and land, that many waters cannot 
quench, nor the floods drown, I desire that 
the blessings of Heaven may always attend 
you and yours all your days; that so you 
may enjoy that inward peace and comfort 
which flows from Christ, the heavenly and 
spiritual fountain of all our happiness, both 
spiritual and temporal. He is the only Rock 
for us t» build our faith and hope upon, and 
in whom our souls can find safety at all times ; 
our sure Guide in the oniy way of Truth and 
Righteousness, as we keep under the holy 
government, and He safely conducts our 
spirits through the valley of the shadow of 
death into his immortal glory, with all the 
augelic host in those blessed mansions above. 
That this blessed state may be the joyful lot 
and portion of your souls and mine, with all 
the faithful, when time to us here in this 
lower world of probation shall be no more, 
is the earnest prayer of poor Joseph Rule. 
Through the mercy and loving kindness of 
my gracious God, I am well in health, and 
my lot is cast into a sober, loving, religious 
family, that are very tender of me, and offer- 
ed for me to live with them freely for nothing ; 
but I would not impose on their Christian 
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love. It is a large farm; I have a delight- 
ful room that looks into the garden. They 
have three sons, very sober, virtuous young 
men, who work in the farm, and we live in 
much love together, and the friends are glad 
I am come amongst them. The towns-people 
(at Ross) are very friendly, and many of 
them come to meeting. I think, if the Lord 
will, to go over with the farmer’s wife and 
sons to Bristol Yearly Meeting. She is a 
heavenly-minded woman. I have sweet, re- 
tired, and solitary walks to compose = 
mind, and a neat parlor, private to myself 
from the family, for they keep many servants. 
So I live very happy in this the last stage of 
my life, through the Christian love of thee 
and the rest of my friends, whose hearts the 
Lord has opened in much kindness to me. 
Farewell in Christ, our dear Lord. 
JosEPH RULE.” 
—British Friend. 


Business is too often regarded as the hin- 
drance to spiritual life. 1 regard it as among 
the finest means the world affords for strength- 
ening and causing to grow this inner real life. 
For every deed may be done according to the 
fashion of the outward perishing life, as an 
end ; or it may be done after the fashion of 
the inward endless life—done righteously, 
done nobly, done, upon occasion, magnificent- 
ly—ever regarded as a something to be put 
under the feet of the spiritual man to lift 
him to the height of his high calling. Mak- 
ing business a means to such end, it will help 
us to remember that this world and the fash- 
ion of it passeth away, but that every deed 
done as Jesus would have done it if he had 
been born to begin his life as a merchant in- 
stead of a carpenter, lifts the man who so does 
it up toward the bosom of Him who created 
business and all its complications, as well as 
our brains and hands that have to deal them. 
If you were to come and ask me, “ How 
shall I do in this or that particular case?” 
very possibly I might be unable to answer 
you. Very often no man can decide but the 
man himself. And it is part of every man’s 
training that he should thus decide. Even 
if he should go wrong, by going wrong he 
may be taught the higher principle that would 
have kept him right, and which he has not 
yet learned. One thing is certain, that the 
man who wants to go right will be guided 
right; that nut only in regard to the mission 
of the Saviour, but in regard to every thing, 
he that is willing to do the will of the Father, 
shall know of the doctrine.—McDonald. 





Very few people perceive how much of 
the true life and successful work of a church 
depends upon its members meeting each oth- 
er frequently, knowing and seeing one an- 
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other, uniting in some kind of duty or activi- 
ty. The real life of a church is not a mat- 
ter of numbers or of wealth, it is a matter, on 
one side, of intercourse and sympathy be- 
tween the individual members of the church. 
One great reason that people in the churches 
do not care more about their religion and get 
more good out of it is, that they have so lit- 
tle to do in the services and worship and 
whole work of the church. They are in 
large measure passive in all of it. 

Now no one can live upon what is done 
for him. Our powers can grow only by use. 
There is no healthful life without activity. 
And a cordial and sincere intercourse with 
our fellow-Christians is necessary for personal 


growth in religion and for the success of the 
church’s work. 


day’s work is nearly done, but I hope to 
be indued with patience and resignation. I 
shall direct this to Jericho, as from thy last, 
I conclude that is to be thy home. I con- 
gratulate thee on thy happy escape from the 
man-made city. “God made the country, 
man the town;” and if the favored coun- 
try people would only let Him work, or 
so co operate with Him that their hearts may 
be renewed in His image or likeness, they 
might know that blessed work going on with 
less annoyance and temptation and more 
happy effects in themselves and others than 
is now often the case. 

Would not great good result from a work 
well written on Friends’ principles illustrated 
by fruits. Opinions and theories of abstract 
doctrines seem to me to amuse rather than in- 
struct, and a belief in these is no sure test or 
proof of goodness of heart, while good works, 
good feelings and good conversation must be 
owned to be the essentials of our acceptance 
and of our happiness. IT notice thy discour- 
agement because of the little taste or inclina- 
tion manifested by our young people for read- 
ing useful and religious books ; but will it do 
to give out laboring for the good of others, 
even when thev appear to feel but little con- 
cern for themselves ? 

I believe I have heretofore mentioned to 
thee a concern I have long felt to furnish 
Friends and friendly people, by means of a 
travelling bookseller, with Friends’ books 
more generally than they are now possessed. 
I feel for the children and young people, 
for the solitary seeker after substance, many 
of whom there are scattered in isolation over 
our country ; but many discouragements arise 
and I sometimes also yield to them. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


——and I have just been chatting to- 
gether, she remarking, “ this is an idle life 
that we are living here, and that it would not 
do for a lifetime ;” to which I replied that 
neither would we like to spend a lifetime in 
sleep, and yet regular portions of sleep are 
absolutely necessary to enable us to perform 
our waking duties. 

It is true we do lead a comparative idle 
life, and yet, independent of the advantage 
to health, I think the mingling on kindly 
terms with such a variety of people, has its 
advantages in enlarging our sympathies and 
rubbing off some of our prejudices. I have 
been especially reminded of this in forming 
an acquaintance, indeed, almost a friendship, 
with a Catholic lady. I have approached 
her inner life as I have not been able to do 
with some of my own household of faith 
whom I have known for years. 

Such experiences convince us how little the 
mere form of religious faith bas to do with 
the vital principle. The one is generally the 
result of education and outward surround- 
ings; the other is the seed sown in all, which 
grows and bears the same fruit in a soil that 
is congenial to it. My new acquaintance was 
blessed with a sensible and pious mother, and 
was reared in the sunshine of love, and, from 
her account, in almost Quaker simplicity. 
My meeting her has been a sweet little episode 
of our sojourn here that will not soon, if 
ever, be forgotten. 








MARRIED. 
PRESTON—BONSAL.—On Fifth-day, the 25th of 
7th mo., 1872, at Cecil Farm, near Rising Sun, Md., 
with the approbation of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, Albert W. Preston, of Huntingdon Co., Pa., to 
Eliza H., daughter of Thomas L. and the late Naomi 

P. Bonsal, of the former place. 








DIED. 


BAYNES.—On 7th mo. 5th, 1872, Sarah, wife of 
Joseph P. Baynes, in the 64th year of her age ; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Her remains were taken to Aisqueth Meeting 
house, where a large and solemn meetiog was held, 
evincing the esteem in which she was held by her 
friends and acquaintances. 

DICKINSON.—At her residence in Chappaqua, 
Westchester Co., N. Y,, the 5th of Sixth mo., 1872, 
Ruth Anne, wife of Henry Dickinson, and daughter 
of Nathaniel and Martha H. Powell, of Dachess Co., 





_ Whether I am ever again to be invigorated 
either in the outward or inner man, I know 
not. I sometimes am ready to think my 
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aged 57 years ; an esteemed and consistent member 
of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. Her illness, a long 
and painful one, was endured with Christian pa- 
tience, without a murmnr, and she gave full evidence 
that she was prepared to enter into that ‘‘ rest pre 
pared for the people of God.” Her end was peace. 

LAMBORN—On 7th mo. 19th, 1872, in the 16th 
year of her age, Margaret C, eldest daughter of 
George S. and SarahW. Lamborn, members of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 

BURTON.—On 7th month 28th, at the residence 
of his sister, near Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
Joseph Burton, aged 58 years ; formerly of Phila- 
delphia. 

LUNDY.—On 3ist ult., near Rancocas, N. J., 
Richard Lundy, an elder of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting, aged 75 years. 

BURTON.—On 7th month 27th, Hannah L., wid- 
ow of Dr. John Burton, in her 84th year; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

HEALD.—On 8th month 3d, Alice M., daughter 
of J. Wilson and Louisa T. Heald, aged 21 months; 
belonging to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 





[By request.] 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


An Address delivered by Helen Magill, of the 
Junior Class at Swarthmore College, on 
Commemoration Day, 1872. 


In visiting almost any one of the old feu- 
dal castles of Europe, after the warden has 
led you up and down its broad stairways, has 
shown you its stately halls and chambers and 
its beautiful little chapel, he takes you down 
a dark, narrow flight of steps into the dun- 
geons beneath. As you wander through the 
low, winding passages you come at last to an 
opening in the floor, formerly covered by a 
trap-door. This was the oubliette, so called 
because all those who fell through it were 
said to be oublies, forgotten, and could cause 
no more trouble to the lord of the castle. 
Below have been found, in some places, great 
wheels set with knives, and, scattered here 
and there, fragments of clothing and human 
bones. These tell a fearful story. 

Truly, an age of barbarism, you exclaim, 
was that in which those rusty knives were 
bright and those wheels moved at a touch. 
But let us consider whether we, in this the 
nineteenth century, an age of Christian cul- 
ture, as it is called, have not in use an instru- 
ment which closely corresponds with the 
oubliette of feudal times. When we have 
visited the schools, the hospitals and the 
churches of our free and enlightened country, 
and come at last to her prisons, do we not 
sometimes find in the court-yard of these 
latter institutions a fearful structure, whose 
uses justly entitle it to the name of “the 
modern oubliette?” For in it society has a 
means of destroying her enemies, so that the 
shall cause her no more trouble or responsi- 
bility. 

But there may be remarked a certain point 


of difference between the ancient and the 
modern institution. The oubliette was hidden 
carefully away from the sight and knowledge 
of men; the gallows does its horrible work 
under the open esky, if not in sight, at least 
with the entire cognizance of the whole com- 
munity. It would seem, then, that we of 
modern times have found some justification 
for this direct violation of the great law, 
“ Thou shalt not kill.” And there are rights 
and reasons alleged in defense of this system. 
Let us examine some of the principal of these 
and see how far they tend to remove from 
our minds any feelings of anxiety which may 
arise from our share, as members of society, 
in this fearful responsibility. 

It has been said that society possesses that 
right to take life in self-defence which be- 
longs to its individual members. But whose 
life is it that society hopes to defend in de- 
stroying the murderer? Not that of the mur- 
dered man, which is already beyond recall. I 
speak especially of murder because that is 
almost the only crime which is still punished 
by death and the oniy one where the use of 
that penalty is strongly defended. As I 
have said, the life of the murdered man is 
past defence. It must then be the lives of 
its remaining members that society endeavors 
to protect. But the criminal is not attacking 
them. No, only it is supposed that his char- 
acter must necessarily be such that they are at 
any time liable to his attacks,—an idea 
which is entirely mistaken, for prison au- 
thorities have very generally testified that 
the disposition of murderers is on the aver- 
age more harmless than that of many other 
classes of criminals. But suppose the danger 
to be as great as it is believed to be. Has 
any man the right to kill, in cold blood, all 
those whose characters, in his opinion, render 
it unsafe for him that they should live? If 
not, then I can see no relation between what 
is called the individual’s right of self defence 
and that of society to inflict the death penal- 
ty. 

But more than this, let me urge that no 
man has the right to take the life of a fellow 
man, Do, not even to defend his own. Where 
are evidences of any such right? If a man 
attacks you, and, to save your own life, you 
take his, what is that but a decision on your 
part that you are more worthy to live than 
he? Without omniscience, how dare you at- 
tempt to decide any such question? If you 
knew that your life could be saved by taking 
that of any innocent man you would be hor- 
rified at the thought of such an act. Nay, 
even, you would not feel justified in taking 
that of the worst criminal alive, to save your 
own, provided he were not attacking your- 
self. jen yet, so far as the right is concerned, 
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I can see no difference between either of these 
two acts and what is falsely called justifiable 
homicide; nor can I see how the mere fact 
that a man’s crime is directed against your 
life, gives you any better right to decide 
whether he shall live or die. 

Many defend the death penalty by certain 
texts from the Bible, and especially from the 
laws of Moses. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” How 
many can hear this text quoted without being 
reminded of that other, from the very same 
chapter, which was so often brought forward 
in defence of negro slavery: ‘Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto 
his brethren.” In regard to the Mosaic code, 
whatever we might have felt to be our duty if 
we had lived in the time of Moses,we certainly 
cannot fee] bound to carry out its severe re- 
quirements at the present day. Look at the 
very date by which we mark every event, 
even the execution of our criminals. In the 
es of our Lord, 1872, such and such men 

ave been put to death either because society 
was unwilling to undertake the difficult task 
of restoring them to moral health, or because 
she felt it her duty to execute one of the an- 
cient laws of Moses. In the year of our 
Lord! In the year of Christ! How does 
that date correspond with the sentiments 
which follow it? Why is it that we have 
thus wiped out the record of all the time 
before Christ’s coming, if not that there 
should begin from that day a new era in 
which His teachings should guide the lives 
and actions of mankind? Those teachings, 
which from the sermon on the Mount where 
he rebuked the ancient spirit of “evil for 
evil,” and bade the people Jove their enemies 
and do good to those who persecuted them, 
to his dying prayer upon the cross, breathed 
ever the pure spirit of ‘‘ peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 


The abolition of capital punishment is not 
a new, and there seems no reason for con- 
sidering it a doubtful, experiment. History 
furnishes us with several instances of it. The 
death penalty was abolished for fifty years 
under Sabachus in Egypt, in the Republic of 
Rome during almost its whole existence, in 
in Russia, under the last three sovereigns, 
and in Tuscany under the Duke Leopold. In 
every one of these cases it is said to have 
been followed by the most satisfactory results. 
In our own country the law has been abol- 
ished for the last nineteen years in Wiscon- 
sin, for the last twenty in Rhode Island, and 
for the last tweniy six in Michigan. Why is 
it that the other States delay with these ex- 
amples before them? Indeed, within the 


last few months, Iowa has added her name to 
the list of honor. 


Let us hope that the name 
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of our own State will be next upon it, and let 
us not hope alone but act whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers for assisting in so noble a cause. 

The nineteenth century seems to be one of 
great moral crusades, and among the foremost 
of these is that against the death penalty. 
We all have read how Peter the Hermit, 
preaching the first crusade, travelled over all 
Europe and everywhere, in town and hamlet, 
called upon the people to rise up in arms, to 
leave their pleasant homes, and rescue the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. How the cry, 
“ Deus vult !” “ Deus vult!” rang throughout 
all Christendom, and answering to that cry 
came thousands upon thousands of valiant 
warriors, bearing their lives in their hands 
and ready to sacrifice them willingly in the 
holy cause. Toil, hardship, and privations 
they bore, many were their weary journey- 
ings over land and sea, until at last the flag uf 
the cross waved over Jerusalem. 

To-day, as the preachers of this new cause 
rise up urging the people to rescue the living 
temple of the Lord from the degrading influ- 
ences of the modern penal codes, let their 
cry be that of old time, than which none can 
be more inspiring. And let the watchword, 
“Deus vult,” as in the days of old, summon 
forth thousands of valiant warriors to the 
hloodless conflict against this great error: war- 
riors as undaunted as were those crusaders, 
and who shall never falter in their purpose, 
until again the flag of the cross, symbolizin 
peace, love and universal brotherhood shall 
wave over that tower and stronghold, of bar- 
barism, the gallows and the spirit of retalia- 
tion and indifference to human suffering 
which it represents and inculcates. 





From the Leisure Hour. 
THE LATE JOSEPH PEASE. 


The son of an enterprising sire, the subject of 
ournotice was born at Darlingtonin June,1799. 
The late Mr. Edward Pease, his father, will 
be remembered as the friend and early patron 
of George Stephenson, and as the originator of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway---the first 
passenger railway in England. Joseph Pease 
was first educated at the boarding-school con- 
ducted by Joseph Tatham at Leeds, and af- 
terwards at the seminary of his relative Josi- 
ah Forster, at Southgate, near London. Both 
these gentlemen were valued members of the 
Society of Friends. Mr. Forster was wellknown 
for his educational zeal, and for his labors in 
connection with the abolition of slavery, and 
the establishment of the British and Foreign 
School Society, the Bible Society, and other 
beneficent institutions. The nephew of Mr. 
Pease’s former preceptor isthe Right Honor- 
able William Edward Forster, a member ot 
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the present Cabinet, and Minister for Educa. 
tion. 

The active and sprightly disposition, and 
exuberant animal spirits of Joseph Pease call- 
ed for, we are informed, no common care on 
the part of his parents, Edward and Rachel 
Pease. Happily the religious training of 
home was continued both at Leeds and South- 
gate, and a right bias given to the ardent 
character of the youth, which strengthened 
with years and became fruitful in good results, 
On his removal from Mr. Forster’s care, he 
entered upon the duties of his father’s busi- 
ness. His father was in partnership with his 
uncle, Joseph Pease, senior, whose son, John 
Beaumc nt Pease, was the active colleague of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce in the anti-slavery 
movement, and one of the founders of the 
Peace Society. Besides a knowledge of count- 
ing-houvse work, to gain a general practical 
acquaintance with his business, young Joseph 
Pease was, as the phrase is, “ put into the 
mills.” There he acquired the mystery of 
sorting, combing, and dressing, and became 
an expert in every department of woolen 
manufacture. 

So early as 1810 the project was conceived 
of a railway or canal to connect the towns of 
Stockton and Darlington. The eagacity of 
Edward Pease, who came to be the chief pro- 
moter, decided in favor of a railway in prefer- 
ence to a canal; but it was not until] 1819, 
when his son Joseph was in his twentieth year, 
that a company was completely organized, 
and parliamentary powers asked, to carry out 
the project. The bill was, in the first in- 
stance, defeated by a combination of land- 
owners, headed by the Duke of Cleveland. 
In 1820 the application was renewed. Not 
until 1823, however, did the Stockton and 
Darlington Act obtain the sanction of the leg- 
islature. On attaining his majority Joseph 
Pease became a nominal investor in the con- 
cern, and enthusiastically oo-operated with 
his father in promoting its interests. 


One who knew Mr. Edward Pease in 1818, 
said “he was a man who could look a hun 
drei miles ahead.” Mr. Smiles, the biogra- 
pher of Stephenson, who v'sited him in 1854, 
and found him then a hale old man, reports 
with what pleasure he looked back upon the 
triumphs which followed the anxious cares of 
one period of his life. Pointing from his 
drawing-room window to the wooded knolls 
on the other side of the valley, he congratu- 
lated himself on the fine old trees planted by 
his own hand and then grown to umbrageous 
maturity. “They grew while I slept, and 
now see what a goodly array they make!” 
But railways he maintained, were a far more 
extraordinary growth. ‘“ When started the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway  thirty- 
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five years ago I was already fifty years 
old. Nobody could then have dreamt 
what railways could have grown to within 
one man’s life-time.” 

- The Stockton and Darlington Act con- 
tained the first clause in any Act of Parliament 
empowering the employment of locomotive 
engines for the working of passenger traffic. 
This clause was inserted at the earnest re- 
quest of George Stephenson, who had been 
employed as the engineer of the projected 
line. Statues have been erected in honor of 
Stephenson ; and from the small beginnings 
of these days the capital invested in railways 
in this country bas now reached the immense 
aggregate of five hundred and thirty millions 
pounds sterling. These facts pertain to the 
romance of railway enterprise. It is instruc- 
tive, therefore, to look back to the first inter- 
view of the Killingworth engine-wright 
with Edward Pease in: 1821. Stephenson 
had come to Darlington and got introduced 
to Mr. Pease, with the view of being employ- 
ed to carry out the undertaking. His modest 
and unpretending appearance, his honesty and 
knowledge, strongly impressed Mr. Pease, 
who soon saw he was the man for his purpose. 
Mr. Pease had made his calculations on the 
employment of horse-power, and was scarcely 
prepared for the bold assertion of the engine- 
wright, that the locomotive engine with which 
he was working the Killingworth coal rail- 
way was worth fifty horses. “Come over to 
Killingworth” said he, “and see what my 
Blucher can do; seeing is believing, sir.” 
Pease went to Killingworth, aud the sight of 
Blucher put through its paces entirely satisfied 
him as to the superiority of the locomotive en- 
ine. 

While George Stephenson was. re-survey- 
ing the Stockton and Darlington line he would 
drop in at Mr. Pease’s house when the day’s 
work was over to discuss the progress of the 
survey, and various matters connected 
with the railway. In these conversation 
Joseph Pease had a share; he was nec- 
essarily associated with Stephenson in the 
progress of the works, and it is difficult to 
say how much he was influenced in his after 
career by the sound practical sagacity and 
sterling honesty of the unpretending en- 
gineer. 

During George Stephenson’s visits to Mr. 
Pease’s house, the family were greatly pleased 
with his conversation, which was always 
amusing and instructive. Mr. Pease’s daugh- 
ters were usually present. On one occasion, 
finding the young ladies learning the art of 
embroidery, he volunteered to instruct them. 
“T know all about it,” said he, “and you 
will wonder how I learnt it. It was while 
brakesman at Killingworth, and when work- 
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ing the pitman’s button-holes by the engine 

fires at night.” It is pleasing to relate in 
connection with the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, that when Mr. Stephenson became a 
prosperous and celebrated man, he did not 
forget the friend who had taken him by the 
hand and helped him on in his early days. 
He always remembered Mr. Pease with grati- 
tude and affection. That gentleman, who 
died in 1858 at the age of ninety-two, was in 
his lifetime proud to exhibit a handsome gold 
watch received asa gift from his distinguished 
protégé, bearing these words :—Esteem and 
gratitude. From George Stephenson to Ed- 
ward Pease.” 

In his nineteenth year Joseph Pease had 
composed a first draft of the prospectus of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway Company, 
a copy of which is yet extant. On that pros- 
pectus, slightly amended, the company was 
ultimately organized and the capital 
raised. He was subsequently appointed to 
the onerous position of treasurer, which was 
necessary, as no banker had then sufficient 
faith in the enterprise. Mr. Pease is described 
as having been a young man of handsome 
personal appearance and a ‘avorite in society; 
SF his manners marked by a graceful admixture 

of modesty and courage. On the 20th 

March, 1826, he was married, after the man- 

ner of the Society of Friends, to Miss Emma 

Gurney, daughter of the eminent banker of 

that name at Norwich. The marriage was a 

happy one; and happy in its effect on the 

early cultivation of his love for dumestic life, 

) while it brought him into intimate connection 
with families of large capitalists who in suc- 
ceeding years co-operated with him in the en- 
terprises which led to the development of 
























































































































































J Cleveland, 
The first idea of the Stockton and Darling- 
J ton Railway was simply for the carriage of 








merchandise between the towns. A passen- 
ger traffic, suggested by Stephenson, was next 
provided for. The conveyance of coals on 
the line developed into coal exportation. The 
first cargo of coals was shipped from Stock- 
port on the 26th of January, 1826 ; andin a 
few years the shipments, continental, metro- 
politan, and coastwise, had so vastly increased 
that the accommodation furnished by Stock- 
port became insufficient for the growing trade. 
A new seaport for the export of coal became 
a dominating idea in the mind of Joseph 
Pease. Under the advice of his father, a 
company, of which he was the founder and 
principal partner, became the purchasers of 
500 acres of land lower down the River Tees. 
A solitary farmhouse and its outbuildings oc- 
cupied an isolated position on this land, while 
pasture fields and mud-banks formed the 
chief feature of the scene. This was the 
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the world,” was adverse. 
that the invitation was the spontaneous will 
of the electors, said, “ I don’t see how thou art 
to decline. Thy duty lies in accepting it.” The 
invitation was accepted and an address issued. 
In his address, referring to what was then too 
common, the purchase of a seat in the House 
of Commons, he said, “ I will never buy what 


Middlesborough estate, now occupied by the 
flourishing town of Middlesborough. The 
first house was built in 1830 ; and the census 
of 1871 gives the population as verging npon 
47,000. Intended merely at first as a port for 
the shipment of coals, Middlesborough is now 
chiefly known asa rapidly progressing cen- 
tre for the iron manufacture. Ironstone is 
abundantly raised in the surrounding coun- 
try ; shipbuilding is carried on; and there 
are also in the town, chemical, brass, engine, 
and bottle works, with potteries, blast furna- 
ces, and rope-walks. Mr. Pease’s scheme to 
extend the railway thither met, strange to say, 
with the fierce opposition of the coal-owners. 
On a second application to Parliament, in 
1828, the Bil] was, however, passed. An ex- 
tensive coal-owner who engaged in this oppo- 
sition lived to say that the coal-owners of 
South Durham owed an everlasting debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Jos. Pease, beyond any other 
man, for having, by his energetic persever- 
ance, conquered their prejudices. While en- 
gaged in these various undertakings, Mr. 
Pease became himself a coal-owner. To enum- 
erate all the colliery enterprises with which 
he from time to time became connected is not 
necessary ; suffice it to say that each stage 
of progress was marked by the clear judg- 
ment and decisive action characteristic of the 
man. When, in January, 1870, Mr. Pease 
formally retired from business, the collieries 
belonging to the firm, composed then of 
his brother Henry and his five sons, were 
among the largestin England. In connection 
with these collieries a very large «stablishment 
of coke ovens has long been in operation, pru- 
duciog upwards ofa million of tous of coke per 
annum. There are also large works for the 
manufacture of bricks, pipes, and articles of 
a like kind, besides other subsidiary indus- 
tries. The coal works, while giving employ- 
ment to many thousand people, have greatly 


stimulated the development of the iron manu- 


facture, now a great and growing industry of 
the districts of Cleveland, South Durham, and 
Furness. 


After the passing of the Reform Act, in 
1832, Mr. Pease was invited to offer himself 
as a candidate for South Durham. To the 
deputation of electors which waited on him. 
he would give no reply until he had consulted 
his parents. His mother, desirous above every- 
thing that her son should “live unspotted from 
His father, satisfied 
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I will never sell. I will never seek to obtain 
by unworthy means what I have pledged my- 
self to use worthily. If my sentiments be 
your sentiments, if I am the man of your 
choice, it is well; with the blessing of Hea- 
ven, I willdo my duty as a man and a Chris- 
tian.” 

Mr. Pease was returned at the head of the 
poll, and appeared in the House of Commons 
on the 8th February, 1832. He, however, as 
a Quaker, declined to take the oath required 



















to withdraw from the House. 


_ ing on the point. 


usual oath. 


conduct as a politician. 
















athies. 

















impression on the House. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CALM OF THE SOUL. 


When winds are raging on the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth, evermore. 


Far, far beneath the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefally, 
And no rude storm, bow fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, 0, Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 
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of members, and was requested by the Speaker 
A committee 
was appointed to search for precedents bear- 
It appeared that a Mr. 
Archdall, a Quaker, elected to a seat in the 
House in the reign of William III, was refused 
admittance ; but in Mr. Pease’s case, onthe 
report of the committee, a motion was unan- 
imously agreed to that he should take his seat 
for South Durham. Henceforth he was the 
Quaker member—the first representative of 
an English constituency belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends, on whose behalfa solemn af- 
firmation had been received in place of the 
In the House, Mr. Pease, as a 
practical man, gave his attention to practical 
matters of legislation, and distinguished him- 
self for bis uncompromising and independent 
He proposed the in- 
sertion of a clause in the Metropolitan Police 
Bill, prohibiting the popular pastime of bear 

¥ and bull baiting, which was lost at the time 
by a majority of four in a House of eighty- 
eight members; but Mr. Pease had afterwards 
the satisfaction of taking a leading part in ef- 
fecting the legislative suppression of this barba- 
rous sport. He opposed paying to the West [ndi- 

an planters the compensation money voted un- 

til the great measure of abolition of slavery was 
carried into effect. The abolition of slavery, as 
might be expected from Mr. Pease’s charac- 
ter and principles, engaged his deepest sym- 
His speech in seconding Sir George 
trickland’s motion for the immediate term- 
ination of “ Apprenticeships,” made a deep 


lic monuments or books. 
“the actual extant remains of ancient times, 
whether buildings, excavations, sculptures, 
pictures, vasea, or other productions of art.” 
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Far, far away the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefally, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in Thee. 


O rest of rests! O peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and thou changest never ; 
And ia the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, forever and forever. 
H. B. Srows. 


— ——~e— — 


PRAYER. 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 


Spent in thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 


What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 


We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stand forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 


We kneel, how weak! we rise, bow fall of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong— 

That we are ever overborne with care— 


That we should ever weak or heartless be,— 


Anxious or troubled —when with us is prayer, 


And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee? 
TRENCH. 
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From the Penn Monthly. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
The sources of Ancient History fall under 





two heads, Written Records and Antiquities. 


Written records are either inscriptions on pub- 
Antiquities are 


It was by the interpretation of hieroglyph- 


ics found on the rocks and monuments, and 
by a most careful and searching study of 
their antiquities, that historians had gener- 
ally become agreed about these ancient na- 
tions. 
best English Egyptologers dared not go far- 
ther back than the year 2700 B. C. as the 
date in the first dynasty in Egypt. 


Yet after laborious investigations the 


But since the discovery of the famous lake 


dwellings in Switzerland, in 1855, Europe 
has experienced a reformation in the study 
of antiquities. 


No longer do we measure the 
history of man by years merely, but by ages 


and geological periods. 


During the season of unusually low water 
in the Swiss lakes, in 1855, piles were found 
Ss from the bottom of one of the 
akes, which upon examination proved to be 
regularly driven, and under circumstances 
that precluded all possibility of their having 
been placed there by any modern nation. A 
closer examination revealed human bones, 
curious implements of stone, and such ap- 
pearances as clearly indicated the habitation 
of a race of men that had long passed away. 
The search was continued in other places 
and in other lakes, with marked success. No 
sooner was the news spread over Europe than 
antiquaries and enthusiasts either hurried to 
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the spot to assist in the explorations and col- | authority we may safely infer that this con- 


lect specimens, or treasured every item of 
information relative to a disccvery so import- 
ant and so unique. Not only was Switzer- 
land subjected to a searching examination, 
but France, Belgium, England, Ireland, and 
even Scotland, were forced under the enthu- 
siasm and excitement that followed, to yield 
up treasures of a like, nature either long 
neglected or else buried in obscurity. So 
successful were the investigations that a large 
number of Jake dwellings and towns were 
found; and the collections of relics from 
other places increased rapidly enough to en- 
able a number of authors to publish descrip- 
tions of the discoveries. 

The all-absorbing questions with the gen- 
eral public were, When were these towns 
built? At what time did these people flour- 
ish? To answer these questions was impos- 
sible. Everything, or almost everything in 
connection with this race of men, was buried 
in conjecture, yet by giving the imagination 
full play, and by loosely following the strict 
rules of induction, some authors have been 
able to picture the government, life and oc- 
cupations of this extinct race to the partial 
satisfaction at least of the genera] reader. 
As for their age, no two are agreed ; some 
trace them down to the days of the Roman 
Empire, others compute the date of their 
existence at 60,000 years ago. 

The interest excited in Europe over these 
discoveries soon spread to America, and 
helped to turn the attention of many to a 
study almost neglected here. Ever since 
Agassiz asserted that the Laurentian hills, 
which extend along our famous northeastern 
boundary line, were the oldest dry land in 
the known world, he at once vindicated the 
maturity of our manhood and established 
our position of equality with the most ancient 
nations; so that what has usually been 
termed the New World, and has been com- 
monly believed to possess no relics or records 
of human history, to be placed by the side 
of the antiquities of the Eastern hemisphere, 
has thus assumed the foremost rank, at least 
as respects the age of its geological forma- 
tions. 

Previous to this announcement by Agassiz, 
and the discoveries in the Swiss lakes, certain 
facts in natural history seemed to prove that 
the primitive forms of life were introduced 
on our soil long after they had flourished on 
the other continent. Certain types of fishes, 
long extinct in the other hemisphere, are still 
extant in our lakes. The gigantic monsters 
of paleozoic periods apparently continued on 
this continent to a comparatively recent date, 
and were even associated with man not many 
generations back. But with Agassiz for an 
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tinent was prepared for habitation before any 
other, and that the relics of our original pop- 
ulation have not only an enhanced interest 
and value as monuments of local arts and 
manner of life, but as universal types of 
primeval history. 

Till of late we have not been accustomed 
to look upon the implements and ornaments 
of stone so frequently found in this country, 
as of any particular historic value; but now 
the “Age of Stone” has attained a signifi- 
cance never before acquired; and flint-axes 
and arrow-heads, as associated with geologi- 
cal phenomena, are classed among the most 
important exponents of the condition of man- 
kind, the world over, in primitive or prehis- 
toric ages. It is thus that an animated and 
exciting specialty of a popular character has 
been rapidly developing. for archeological 
exploration ; what flint hatchets and arrow 
heads may posibly signify has already been 
pointed out in a literature now voluminous 
in Europe; and we are to day importing the 
means necessary to study our own antiqui- 
ties. 

But let us turn now to America as the 
widest and oldest field for investigation. 
Some of us can well recollect what an im- 
pression Stephens’ great works on Central 
America and Yucatan made on their first 
appearance; all of us know with what inter- 
est we have examined those hideous hiero- 
glyphics so faithfully represented in his 
books. What could those characters so plain- 
ly cut in the monuments and temples mean? 
No one knew. But now, just in time to add 
another incentive to the new interest over an- 
tiquities, comes an enthusiastic antiquary, the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, who pretends 
to have found a key to the phonetic alphabet 
of the Mayas of Yucatan, in the library of 
the Royal Academy of History at Madrid. 
“ The alphabet and signs,” says the excited 
Abbé, “have been to me a Rosetta stone. 
Now nothing is wanting. I am master of all 
the inscriptions, in spite of the numerous va- 
riations in each character.” In 1868 this 
Abbé published a large volume entitled 
“Four letters upon Mexico: An absolute 
explanation of the hieroglyphic system of 
Mexico, the end of the age of stone, the tem- 
porary glacial epoch, the commencement of 
the age of bronze, the origin of the civiliza- 
tion and the religion of antiquity, derived 
from the Teo Amoxtli and other Mexican 
documents.” 


By means of this key the Abbé has suc- 
ceeded in raising the veil that for so many 
centuries has covered the mysterious history 
engraved upon these antediluvian monu- 
ments. He has discovered dates in chronol- 
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ogy which transcend the most ancient histo- 
ry of Egypt; the Mexican annuals, it seems, 
go backward, by periods of thirteen years, to 
about 10,500 years before our Christian era. 
They begin when man was still a savage in 
the middle of the glacial period. The re- 
gions where they especially present ren in 
those remote times are the countries then 
said to extend from the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico to Europe and Africa. Here lay 
that long lost island of Atlantis, famed in 
classical traditions, and it was here especial- 
ly that the nations of the so-called age of 
stone dwelt. In short, the Abbé assures us 
he can prove in an irrefutable manner that 
the languages, civilization, arts, and sciences 
of Egypt, India and Persia, as well as of 
Europe and Africa, proceed entirely, and 
without any exception, from America. 
“Here,” says the Abbé, “was the first 
cradle of civilization ; and if I rightly under- 
stand the ancient typography, it is on the 
Great Antilles where men first united into 
society; * * *  * and since the 
very first centuries of civilization a lively 
commercial interchange was established from 
Quito and Yucatan to the shores of Europe 
and Africa.” But this cradle of civilization 
(this inter-Atlantic region) has long since 
disappeared, swept away by cataclysms or 
inundations, which caused the depression of 
that part of ancient America covering the 
~ Gulf of Mexico, the Carribbean sea as far 
as the Oronoco, and extending some hundreds 
of leagues toward Africa and Europe. The 
Abbé details the entire history of the rise of 
the mountains and the sinking of the ancien 
land. 


But I pass from these specimens of the 
extraordinary positions assumed by so learn- 
ed an enthusiast, whose works fill seven octa- 
vo and two quarto volumes, to the discovery 
of another Frenchman, C. S. Rafinesque, 
Professor of History and Natural Science in 
Transylvania University, who was seized with 
similar fancies respecting the hieroglyphics 
and symbols of our own tribes of isaedn 
Rafinesque (I here quote from the proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
from which I have already taken extracts) 
“ undertook to interpret the painted records 
of the Linapes by means of the native songs 
connected with them, of which they were the 
signs and emblems. These representations 
upon wood, and bark, and skins, and also in 
the form of wampum belts or strings, were 
common to the Chippewas, the Ottawas, the 
Sakis, and the Shawanis. These he conceiv- 
ed to constitute the peculiar graphic system 
of this portion of the continent, different 
from the Mexican, and probably imported 
from Asia. Pursuing his investigations among 
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these materials, assisted by the principles of 
philological analysis and interpretation which 
then prevailed among the prominent philo- 
logians of Germany, he raised on such founda- 
tions an historical superstruction not less 
marvelous than that of the Abbé. Rafinesque, 
like the Abbé, went back almost to the be- 
ginning of things, including an account of 
the manners, customs, arts and sciences of 
the people of Atlantis at the time of the sub- 
mersion of that country in the ocean that 
retains the name. His historical periods : 
First, from the dispersion of mankind to the 
original discovery of America, including sev- 
eral centuries; second, from thence to the 
foundation of the Western Empires, includ- 
ing some centuries; third, from the founda- 
tions of those empires to the great Pelagian 
cataclysm, several centuries more ; fourth, 
from the Pelagian cataclysm to the invasion 
of the Istacan nations, about twelve centu- 
ries; and fifth, from that period to the de- 
cline and fall of the Atlan and Cutan na- 
tions, and extending to the present condition 
of things * * * * There was, he 
had ascertained, a great Atalan empire, whose 
metropolis was somewhere on the Ohio river. 
The monarchs of this empire often contend- 
ed for supremacy with the monarchs of 
Africa, Europe and Atlantis. An intercourse 
was kept up more or less regularly between 
all the primitive nations from the Ganges to 
the Mississippi, until the great catastrophe 
which severed the two hemispheres; the 
eastern nations taking it for granted that the 
whole American continent had sunk, as At- 
lantis and many Antillan islands had done.” 
It is impossible here to give any adequate 
idea of the number and variety of prehis- 
toric facts which Rafinesque thought he had 
discovered beneath the veil of American 
signs and symbols. But what do these 
things mean? Here are two extraordinary 
and analogous cases, two systems of interpre- 
tation and their results, which appear to 
have been wholly independent of each other 
in origin and progress. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


WHEN we behold a man filling the house 
in which he dwells with perpetual sunshine 
by the sweetness of his daily life ; when he is 
met at the bedside of the sick, the doorway of 
the poor, in the chamber of the bereaved, the 
cell of the imprisoned, we do not care to ask 
to what denomination he belongs; we know 
he is a Christian. 


“‘ HE only who doeth righteousness is right- 
eous ;” he only whuse character resembles 
Christ’s isa Christian ; he only loves God who 
loves his fellow-men, who loves to be and to 
do good.— Samuel J. May. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 

The Hottest Month on Record. 


























| 1871. ' 1872. 
Rain during some portion of] 

the 24 hours ....... eecesoeeee | 20 days. 15 days. 
Cloudy, without storms....... Eo 1 ¢8 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted; 10 ~~. 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,|; 31 “ a 

ETC. — — 
1871. 1872 
Mean temperature of ‘7th aa 

mo., per Penoa. Hospital...|76.68 deg. 82.31 deg. 
Highest point attained during! 

MOD ....ccccesccccece © cevcceee 97.00  |98.00 
Lowest do. do. do..|60.00 “ (70.00 
Rais during the month, do...) 6.81 in. i1.22 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

for 1871 and 4 for 1872...... 1985 2767 





Of the deaths for the four weeks ending on the 
27th, (1872), 112 were from sunstroke. 

Deaths in three cities for the week ending 7th 
month 6th, 1872, compared with their respective 
weekly averages: 


Philadelpbia............ 764 Average............ 420 
A een 1569 y sanee cakes 620 
Brook ly ....ccccs cosscoee 670 t*  penenneneens 232 


It is said the death rate of some of the European 
Capitals was quite equal to that of New York. 

The above comparison between the cities of Phil- 
adelphia and New York has been rendered for the 
week in question as follows: 

“In Philadelphia the deaths were seven hundred 
and six'y-four, or nearly one in every thousand of 
our population, and in New York about sixteen hun- 
dred, or fully two for every thousand inhabitants of 
that city.” 


Average of the mean temperature of 7th 








month for the past eighiy-three years...75.91 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, (the present year.)........ 82.31 * 
Lowest mean of temperature during tbat 

SHGTO HOTIONs BG1G 3.0 occecs cctnsccscosess 68.00 “ 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1871. 1872. 

Totals for the first six months 

Of Cach FORT. .cocrcocccccccccces 21.32 inch, 15.34 inch. 
Seventh month (July),........++ 3.94 “* 11.22 * 
Totals for seven monthe....... 25.26 inch. 26.56 inch. 








The heaviest rain fall during the month of the 
present year occurred on the evening of the 4th, 
measuring 3.13 inches, while that of the entire 
month as recorded above is said to have been ex- 
ceeded only once (and then only by half an inch), 
during a period of thirty-five years. The average 
montbly fall for that time being a trifle over four 
inches. 

And now in reference to the intense heat, what 
shall we say or where shall we begin? It would 
take a small volume to chronicle all of interest that 
has transpired on this point. We probably cannot 
do better than to reprint a portion of some valuable 
statistics furnished the North American by J. A. K. 
early in the month, viz: 

It may be noticed that 98 degrees is the highest 


point recorded at the Pennsylvania Hospital, but 
there were some localities less favorably situated as 
to heat, where from 100 to 102 degrees were reported. 
We should be disposed to adopt the 98 degrees, (as 
above), as the fair extreme point for Philadelphia. 
Suco as may feel an especial interest in the mat- 
ters treated of in this article are referred to the 
North American of the 2d instant for a much more 
lengthy review prepared by the writer, but too 
voluminous for insertion here. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, 8th month 3, 1872. 


cease laiacain heeds 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

A conference with Friends will be held at Ranco- 
cas Meeting House, N. J., on let day nex’, 11th inst., 
after meeting. Members of the Visiting Committee 
und any other interested Friends are iavited to 
attend. 


tee 
ITEMS. 

Dr. Davip Livinestone.—The doubts that bave 
been entertained in reference to the truth of the 
report of the discovery of Dr. David Livingstone, by 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the New York J/erald Com- 
missioner, should be entirely dispelled by the certifi- 
cates of Earl Granville, the British Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and of Mr. S. Livingstone, the son of 
the long lost African explorer. Under date of Au- 
gust lst, Viscount Enfield, Secretary to Earl Gran- 
ville, formerly acknowledges the receipt of a pack- 
age containing letters and dispatches from Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, which Mr. Stanley bad delivered to Lord 
Lyons, the British Ambassador at Paris, for traos- 
mission to the English Foreign Office. Under date of 
August 2d, Earl Granville writes an autograph let- 
ter to Mr. Stanley, alluding to the doubts as to the 
authenticity of Dr. Livingstone’s despatches deliv- 
ered to Lord Lyons, and says that, after ioquiriog 
into the matter, he finds that Mr. E. Hammond, Un- 
der Secretary, and Mr. Wm. Henry Wy:de, Senior 
Clerk of the Foreiga Office, have not the slightest 
doubt as to the genuineness of the papers tranusmit- 
ted through Lord Lyons, which are now being 
printed. Earl Granville expresses his admiration of 
the qualities which bave enabled Mr. Stanley to 
achieve the object of iis mission. 

Mr. S, Livingstone also certifies that Mr. Stanley 
has handed to him the diary of Dr. L.vingstone, 
which he bas not the slightest reason to doubt is bis 
father’s journal. Tbe diary was in a closed pack - 
age, sealed’and signed by Dr. Livingstoue, with in- 
structions written on the outside, aud signed by the 
African explorer. Mr. 8. Livingstone ulso says that 
the letters brought by Stanley are from Dr. Living- 
stone, and from no other person. This evidence 
would seem sufficient to remove even the doubts of 
the German geographer Keipert, who is incredulous 
as to the authenticity of the Livingstone letters, in 
consequence of the various alleged geographical 
blunders contained in them.—DPublic Ledger. 


ComparaTivE Mortatiry.—A comparison of the 
current mortality reports of Paris, Londoa and New 
York, shows astonishing figures against the Ameri- 
can metropolis. For the week ending May 18th, 
London, with a population of 3,251,900, had 1,268 
deaths. Paris, for the week ending May 25th, bad 
842. deaths out of a population numbering 1 980,000. 
New York, for a corresponding period, with a popu- 
lation of 942,300, had 646 deaths. Presented in 
another manner, the statistics show that for each 
100,000 people London sacrificed 39 lives, Paris 52, 
and. New York 58. The Times says that during 
the first quarter of the year, the death rate in New 
York was actually greater than that of the — In- 
dian cities of Bombay and Calcutta. 
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WATOHES A SPECIALTY. | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. ton 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, | FURNITURE, me \ 
MATTRESS, FEATHER, \ 
AND } 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 44 NORTH TENTH ST., 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest | Bel Philadel 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. | =e Arch, 


Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. | CHAMBER FURNITURE 
| BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS 


120 South Eleventh §&t., 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- — 
KIN'S GLEN. FEATHER BEDS, 
To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where | Eun etharoe 


; ; ; FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- | FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 


tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. | MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 


The new House, situated on one of the highest points | one COTS OR ETE. menmentte 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town | COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 


of Watkins, is now open for visitors. Itis lighted with | ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


gas, contains sixTy-TWo Rooms, all the furniture, bed-| ga™We are constantly adding to our assortment 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms | of Gouds, in order to meet the requirements for all 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured | seasons of the year. 

by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet | —_ ————- = 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, | Jos. B. HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
while for others, ample opportuni'ies are afforded | ™=®* *IN yeee. 


for active exercise in the exploration of the almost. HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 


endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
centrated. 


Upon arriving at the town of Warkins, enquire | —_——— 
for the Porter 5 tae Gien Mountain even, we! BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
will show visitore to the coach and carefully take | Ser 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or| Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Mantles, 
Proprietor. | Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &e. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business —e 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted in the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. ; 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, tu devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
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CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in. the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departmentse—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense to $4.75 per week. 
Swiraix C. SHortupesr, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY, 
WILMING'ION, DEL., : 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
Sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. §., 

tfo Principal. 

THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
.. ; will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the schoo! year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of efch day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 


particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 

































MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Buth sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expen:es $200 per year. 
y TRUSTEES. 
/ Pierce Houpes, 

Ellwood Michener, 

} Ellis P. Marshall, 
Levi K. Brown, 


Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 
Henry S. Pratt, 
Darlington Hoopes. 










_pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 


This Institution, which basa beautiful and healthy 
focation, three miles south of Coatesville, on the 
‘Peonsylvania Central and Wilmington and Reading 
Railroad, will commence its Full and Winter Session 
‘on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and 
‘careful ins*ruction is given in the various depart- 
ments. 






' For circulars and full particulars address R. DAR- 
: LINGTON, Jr., Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO,, PA. 
This Institution for both s-xes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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of the Society of Friendg. 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


—_—— 
RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls, will 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 


Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks. 


'$300 per year and board. By direction of Execu- 
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S. C. Coturns, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
Fall term commenges 
For circulars address J. LIP- 


re-open 9th-mo. 17tb. 
R. A. PIERCE, Principal. 


- {BACHER WANTED. | 
A male teacher, who is a member of the Society 


——» 


of Friends and qualified to teach the usual English 
branches, will be needed in Friends’ Central School, 
at the commencement of the next term, 9th mo. 2d, 
1872. Apply to A. B. IVINS, A. M., Principal, 1524 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 7 


TEACHER WANTED. 
The Male Department of Friends’ School at Salem, 


N. J., having become vacant by the resignation of 
Elwood B. Conrad, a suitable Teacher is wanted. 
Address THOS. T. HILLIARD, on behalf of the 
Committee, Salem, N. J. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Principal to take charge of Friends’ Seminary, 
Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. Address ANDREW 
DORLAND, Deau’s Corners, New York. 


"INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 


There being a prospect that the office of Agent at 
the Pawnee Agency, Nebraska, will be vacant at the 
clos: of this year, the undersigned have been ap- 
pointed to select a successor. It is requisite that 
the Friend appointed for this responsible station 
should be qualified to keep accounts, and to super- | 
intend with firmness and judgment the affairs of the 
Agency. He should feel a sincere concern for the 
welfare of the Indians. A married man would be 
lea whose wife would take an interest in the 














ingtruction of the [Indian women and their children. 
he salary is $15.0 per annum, with the use of a 
comfortable dwelling-house and a large garden. 

The Government will require bond and security 
for the faithfal administration of the office. 

It is desired that Friends generally may look out 
lore suitable member of our Religious Society to 
offige, and that those only may be en- 
raged to apply who are suitable. 

COMMITTEE. 

BENJ. HALLOWELL, Sandy Spring, Md. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. 

THOMAS T. CANBY, Baltimore. 

SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Baltimore. a 

JAMES WOUD, Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

. Communications upon the subject may be ad- 
dressed 10 either member of the Committee, to be 
received by the lst of 10th month. 


OUSE TO RENT at Seventeenth and Girard 
Avenue, of a Physician who desires office room 
and board for himself and wife Address 


B. F. BETTS, M. D., 
No. 1607 Girard Avenue, Phila. 


WANTED. 
A Housekeeper at Swarthmore College. Salary 


tive Committee, THOS. 8. FOULKE, Sup’t. 


~~ 





